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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 

BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 



It is sometimes said that an artist never intrudes his personal- 
ity into his work and that the great writers of the world have kept 
themselves so closely to themselves that their readers have never 
been able to discover anything of their faith or partialities. This 
is not only untrue, but is also absurd, for how can any man hope 
to exclude himself from his creations, since without him the crea- 
tions would not be? There never was a book of any sort which 
did not in some fashion reveal the nature of its author to discern- 
ing readers, and I will personally undertake to give a fairly accu- 
rate account of the general character of any author after an atten- 
tive reading of all his writings. There are authors, such as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, who do not make any pre- 
tence of excluding themselves from the notice of their readers: 
they deliberately force themselves into their books; and the 
habit has become so much a part of their nature that they some- 
times do it unconsciously. One may say of them, perhaps, that 
we learn chiefly from their writings what their opinions are, but 
learn nothing of their characters; but while it is true that we do 
receive much information about their opinions, it is true also, I 
think, that they unmistakably reveal themselves, something of 
the intimate parts of them, to those who closely consider their 
books. Fielding formally held up the course of his stories in 
order that he might state his views to his readers, and Dickens 
and Thackeray followed his example; but all three of them re- 
vealed more than their beliefs to their readers — they revealed 
also themselves. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are excellent exam- 
ples of what may be described as the Direct Revealers — writers 
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who nakedly manifest their opinions and, more or less nakedly, 
their personalities in their books. The Indirect Revealers are 
best exemplified in two poets, Shakespeare and John Millington 
Synge, and one novelist and dramatist, Mr. John Galsworthy. 
We have very little documentary evidence of Shakespeare's 
existence, and it is impossible, therefore, to write his biography 
with the accuracy of detail with which one is able to record the 
events of, say, Roosevelt's career; but there is a clear and unmis- 
takable account of his hopes and fears and beliefs and disbeliefs, 
a most faithful portrait of his character, contained in his poems 
and plays. How can any one fail to discover behind his work the 
figure of a grave, fastidious, disdainful and distrustful and soli- 
tary man whose spiritual solitude was concealed under an appear- 
ance of gregariousness and cheerful living that made him a good 
companion on most occasions without being excessively popular. 
Ben Jonson, despite his quarrelsome character, was probably 
more deeply loved by his contemporaries than Shakespeare was, 
because Shakespeare had more of reserve and spiritual isolation 
than Ben had, and was less willing to put faith in the virtue of the 
crowd; but I imagine that had one interrogated any of Shake- 
speare's friends, they would have said of him, "Oh, yes, I like 
William Shakespeare very much ! He's a good chap, but a little 
odd . . . queer ... at times. It isn't easy to make 
friends with him. He always keeps you at your distance — not 
deliberately, of course, but in some vague way. He understands 
us all right, and he takes part in our revels, but he never com- 
pletely descends to our level. Now, old Ben . . . he's a 
good, hearty chap ! He is so comradely that we frequently forget 
he is Ben Jonson and think of him as just one of ourselves. 
Shakespeare's friendly enough, but we never forget that he is 
Shakespeare. Sometimes, quite unintentionally, he makes us 
feel a little common! . . ." 

The best biography of John Synge that I have read — and I 
have read all of them — is contained in his plays and poems. It 
is impossible to rise from his books without an impression of 
intense loneliness and unachievable desires, of a man eager to be 
the hero of romantic exploits but totally unable to stand up to 
life and make himself a hero because of some spiritual ineffective- 
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ness, some lack of assertion which makes for fumbling and self- 
distrust; and one goes from the plays and poems to the biog- 
raphies and is not surprised at reading of his lonely life. How 
often the word "lonesome" occurs in his writings, and how deeply 
he insists on the terrors of solitude ! Pegeen Mike in The Playboy 
of the Western World reproves her father for going "over the sands 
to Kate Cassidy's wake" and leaving her alone in the shebeen: 

If I am a queer daughter, it's a queer father 'd be leaving me lonesome these 
twelve hours of dark, and I piling the turf with the dogs barking, and the 
calves mooing, and my own teeth rattling with the fear. 

I imagine that there is some deep personal feeling of Synge's 
in the speech he puts into the mouth of Christy Mahon in the 
second act of the same play : 
Christy: 

And isn't it a poor thing to be starting again, and I a lonesome fellow will be 
looking out on women and girls the way the needy fallen spirits do be looking 
for the Lord? 

Pegeen: 

What call have you to be that lonesome when there's poor girls walking 
Mayo in their thousands now? 

Christy: 

It's well you know what call I have. It's well you know it's a lonesome 
thing to be passing small towns with the lights shining sideways when the 
night is down, or going in strange places with a dog noising before you and a 
dog noising behind, or drawn to the cities where you'd hear a voice kissing and 
talking deep love in every shadow of the ditch, and you passing on with an 
empty, hungry stomach failing from your heart. 

Pegeen: 

I'm thinking you're an odd man, Christy Mahon. The oddest walking fel- 
low I ever set my eyes on to this hour to-day. 

Christy: 
What would any be but odd men and they living lonesome in the world? 

The scene of all his plays is laid in a lonely place : the last cot- 
tage at the head of a long glen in Wicklow; a small and remote 
island off the west coast of Ireland; a distant hamlet in a moun- 
tainous district. His people are possessed of a perpetual fear of 
death and old age, and lead uneventful lives, having minds which 
continually crave for the performance of splendid and unusual 
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deeds. Few men have put their longings and disappointments 
so boldly and plainly into their work as John Synge put his. I do 
not suggest that an author may be identified with every word and 
action of his creatures — a manifestly absurd suggestion — but I do 
suggest that it is possible for an intelligent reader to obtain a very 
clear and well-defined impression of the character and beliefs of an 
author from a careful study of the whole body of his work. 

II 

Mr. John Galsworthy is the most sensitive figure in the ranks 
of modern men of letters, but his sensitiveness is of a peculiar na- 
ture, for it is almost totally impersonal. One thinks of Dos- 
toievsky eternally pitying himself in the belief that he was pitying 
humanity and particularly that part of it which is Russian; or of 
Maxim Gorki, as shown in his vivid and extraordinary study of 
Leo Tolstoi, 1 preoccupied with himself to the extent of imagining 
that Tolstoi, the aristocrat, related salacious stories in common 
speech to him, the peasant, because he imagined that Gorki, 
being of vulgar origin, could not appreciate refined conversation : 

I remember my first meeting with him and his talk about Varienka Oliessova 
and Twenty-six and One. From the ordinary point of view, what he said was a 
string of indecent words. I was perplexed by it and even offended. I thought 
that he considered me incapable of understanding any other kind of language. 
I understand now: it was silly to have felt offended. 

One thinks, too, of Mr. Shaw's lively interest in himself, and 
of Mr. Wells's eagerness to remold the world nearer to his heart's 
desire. And remembering these men, intensely individual and 
not reluctant to speak of themselves, one is startled to discover 
how destitute of egotism Mr. Galsworthy seems to be. It may 
even be argued that his lack of interest in himself is a sign of 
inadequate artistry, that it is impossible for a man of supreme 
quality to be so utterly unconcerned about himself as Mr. Gals- 
worthy is. He has written more than a dozen novels and at least 
a dozen plays, but there is not one line in any of them to denote 
that he takes any interest whatever in John Galsworthy. The 
most obvious characteristic of his work is an immense and, some- 

1 Reminiscences of Leo Nieolayevitch Tolstoi, by Maxim Gorki. 
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times, indiscriminating pity, but I imagine that the only creature 
on whom he has no pity is himself. Whatever of joy and grief 
he has had in life has been closely retained, and the reticence 
which was characteristic of the English people — I am now using 
the word "English" in the strict sense — in pre-war times, but is 
hardly characteristic of them now, is most clearly to be observed 
in Mr. Galsworthy. And yet there are few among contemporary 
writers who reveal so much of themselves as he does. Neither 
Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Wells, who constantly expose their beliefs to 
their readers, do in the long run tell so much about their charac- 
ters as Mr. Galsworthy, who never makes a conscious revelation 
of himself and is probably quite unaware that he has made any 
revelations at all. How often have we observed in our own rela- 
tionships that some garrulous person, constantly engaged in ego- 
tistical conversation, contrives to conceal knowledge of himself 
from us, while some silent friend, with lips tightly closed, most 
amazingly gives himself away. One looks at Mr. Galsworthy's 
handsome, sensitive face and is immediately aware of tightened 
lips! . . . But the lips are not tightened because of things 
done to him, but because of things done to others. 

I remember, more than ten years ago, reading a notice of the 
first performance of Justice in an English Sunday newspaper in 
which the critic, who must have been terribly drunk when he 
wrote it, attacked the play, making nine misstatements of fact 
about it in as many lines. Those were the days when I took the 
field on the slightest provocation. An insult offered to a man of 
letters for whom I had respect was an insult offered to me, and I 
made much trouble for myself by smacking faces with great 
ferocity for offences, not against me, but against my friends and 
my betters. I wrote a letter to that critic which created some 
havoc in his sodden brain, and I then posted a copy of it to Mr. 
Galsworthy. He thanked me very civilly for what I had done, 
and added that he never replied to criticism of any sort! I was 
astounded by this statement and a little dashed. My faith in 
those days was, crudely, two eyes for one tooth! Those who 
struck at me might expect two blows in return. Like Mrs. Fer- 
guson, in my play, John Ferguson, I said to myself, "If anyone 
was to hurt me, I'd do my best to hurt them back and hurt them 
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harder nor they hurt me!" I could not bring myself into line 
with the meekness of Mr. Galsworthy until I discovered in it a 
form of supreme arrogance ! . . . Now that I know him and 
his work better, I realize that I was wrong in my estimation of 
him both as excessively meek and excessively arrogant. His rule 
never to reply to criticism, however unfair, is a sign, not of humil- 
ity or pride, but of complete indifference to himself. I can be- 
lieve in him becoming furious with one who belittled a dog, but I 
cannot believe in him displaying any feeling over one who belit- 
tled him. 

But when I look at his tightened lips, I feel certain that they 
are drawn closely together, not to prevent himself from forgetting 
his indifference to himself, but to prevent him from pouring out 
his anger at wrong and cruelty suffered by other people. His 
hatred of injustice possesses him like a fury, so that I expect to find 
his hands always clenched. There are times, indeed, when he al- 
lows his feeling for others, human and animal, to destroy his 
sense of proportion, and he will sometimes imagine that people or 
beasts are suffering a great deal more of pain than they really are, 
even that they are suffering when in fact they are not suffering 
at all. This is the complaint most commonly made of him by his 
critics, that he sometimes exaggerates the extent to which people 
and, particularly, animals suffer. When I was a child, I remem- 
ber that I often read in sentimental Sunday-school books of slum 
children who never smiled and had never seen grass. I suppose 
that fundamentally I have a sceptical mind, for even then I found 
myself doubting whether there were any children in the world 
who had never seen grass. Grass is so persistent! ... I 
knew that a street had only to be free of traffic for a short while 
and little blades of grass would begin to push up from between the 
cobbles! . . . It might be that slum children never smiled — 
though I was dubious of that — but all of them must have seen 
some grass sometime. Then I grew up and left Ulster and went 
to England, and for two or three years I lived on the confines of a 
slum in South London, where I discovered that my sentimental 
authors were sentimental liars, that poor people do not live lives 
of incessant misery, that they smile and laugh as often as, if not 
more frequently than, rich people, and are fully as happy as any- 
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one else. Happiness and unhappiness are conditions of the 
spirit, and provided a man has sufficient food to eat and a decent 
shelter and warm clothes, it matters very little whether he be rich 
or poor. Mr. Galsworthy is not always as sensible of this as he 
might be. Like many idealists he attaches more importance to 
material things than many materialists do. He lets himself be 
too easily persuaded that a thing is wrong because it looks wrong. 
If he had walked into the Valley of Elah on that morning when 
the fair and ruddy youth, David, encountered Goliath, he would 
certainly have run to David's side. What combat could have 
seemed more unequal than that? David was young and slender 
and of ordinary stature. He wore no armor and his weapons 
were a sling and five pebbles casually picked from a brook. Go- 
liath was five cubits and a span high, and his huge body was cov- 
ered with heavy armor. There was a helmet of brass on his 
head, and there were greaves of brass on his legs, and a target of 
brass between his shoulders. His weapons were terrible: the 
staff of his spear was like a weaver's beam, and his spear's head 
weighed six hundred shekels of iron. A man walked in front of 
him carrying a shield ! . . . No wonder that Goliath mocked 
at David and threatened to pick the flesh from his bones and give 
it to the birds. He probably felt that one breath from his mouth 
would blow David clean out of the valley. Mr. Galsworthy, had 
he been present on that occasion, would have said to himself, 
"Poor David, young and slight and ill-armed, has no chance 
whatever against this great hulking, uncircumcized Philistine! 
. . ." The combat certainly was an unequal one, but the 
advantage lay, not with Goliath, but with David. The giant had 
the outward show of strength, but David had the Power of God 
in his right arm, and before that Power Goliath was but a bone- 
less beast. Mr. Galsworthy makes Stephen More, in his play 
The Mob, revile the crowd in these terms: 

You are the thing that pelts the weak; kicks women; howls down free speech. 
This to-day, and that to-morrow. Brain — you have none! Spirit — not the 
ghost of it! If you're not meanness, there's no such thing. If you're not 
cowardice, there is no cowardice. 

Neither Stephen More nor Mr. Galsworthy appears to know 
that these characteristics of the mob are the characteristics of 
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weak things. Strong men do not pelt the weak or kick women, 
nor do they prevent free speech. It is weak men and timid men 
and ignorant, frightened men — politicians and officials and gut- 
tersnipes and sinful men — who do these things, because they have 
neither the courage nor the strength nor the intelligence to do 
otherwise. The mob-instinct of unreasoning chivalry, the nat- 
ural impulse to take the part of "the little 'un," constitutes a 
very serious danger to Mr. Galsworthy's work: he is becoming 
increasingly partisan in his opinions and sympathies, with the 
result that his sentiment is in danger of degenerating into senti- 
mentalism, and he, so commonly considered impartial, is likely 
to end in a state of hopeless and wrong-headed bias. He is be- 
ginning to believe that a weak man is right because he is weak. 
He is forgetting the truth enunciated, perhaps excessively, by 
Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the People that "the strongest 
man in the world is the man who stands absolutely alone." Or if 
he has not forgotten it, he is in danger of believing that a minor- 
ity is always in the right because it is a minority : a belief which 
is as fallacious as that which Mr. G. K. Chesterton sometimes 
seems to hold, that a majority is always in the right because it is 
a majority. The plain and platitudinous truth is that only those 
are in the right who are in the right, whether they be in a ma- 
jority or in a minority. Weakness, although it may endow a man 
with cunning, does not endow him with moral authority. Mr. 
Galsworthy at times lets his pity for weakness lead him into 
seeming to regard it as a sign of infallible judgment. 

Ill 

He seems to be most impressed, in viewing the human scene, by 
the sense of property which he discovers in mankind. In his 
best work, the novels of the Forsyte Saga, beginning with The 
Man of Property and continued in his latest book, In Chancery, 
one finds him attributing this sense to human beings to a degree 
which is, in my belief, entirely excessive. Soames Forsyte, "the 
man of property," is portrayed to us as a man who regards all 
things, human and otherwise, as things to be owned. His wife is 
a piece of property just as a picture or a dog is. When he obtains 
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a divorce from her and marries a young French girl, Annette, he 
treats the latter as a piece of valuable property useful for the pur- 
pose of producing a still more valuable piece of property; and 
when Annette bears a daughter to him, he is left exclaiming al- 
most passionately that this child is his, not hers and his, but his! 
All the members of the Forsyte family, described with great par- 
ticularity, are possessed of this sense of property, but it is more 
highly developed in Soames than in any of them. Even those 
members of it, like young Jolyon Forsyte, who break with the 
family tradition, concentrate on this property point. They only 
differ from the rest of the family in being anti-, rather than pro-, 
property. None of them seems to be indifferent to property. 
The dominating influence in their lives, either for happiness or 
for misery, is property. Mr. Galsworthy states of them that as 
they watched the funeral of Queen Victoria, they felt that they 
were burying more history for their money than had ever been 
buried before. One of the Forsyte women loves the statement of 
Christ that "In My Father's house are many mansions" because 
it comforts her sense of property. Most of the conflict in the 
Galsworthy novels springs from the reactions of the characters to 
this sense, and it is labored to the point of attenuation. The 
temperamental differences between Soames and Irene Forsyte in 
The Man of Property are obscurely stated, and still more obscurely 
stated in the dramatized version of their relationship called The 
Fugitive, in which Soames and Irene become George and Clare 
Dedmond, and Bosinney, the architect-lover, becomes Malise, the 
journalist-lover. It is true that the differences which break a 
marriage are sometimes the result of fundamental things which 
cannot be described with the clarity of the items in an auction- 
eer's catalogue; but the business of an artist is to make obscure 
things plain and understandable, and the success of his work de- 
pends upon the way in which he impresses his readers with the 
vagueness and obscurity of these things and yet at the same time 
makes them realize how substantial they are. Soames and Irene 
Forsyte may not be able to say why they cannot live together, 
but Mr. Galsworthy must be able to do so and he must empower 
his readers to do so, too. A novelist gives a sense of inarticulate- 
ness in a character, not by making him so inarticulate that the 
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readers cannot hear or understand a word he is saying, but by 
making his inarticulateness articulate. The danger into which 
many writers tumble headlong is that they will spend all their en- 
ergies on getting the details right and will leave the general effect 
obscure. One sees signs of this in Mr. Galsworthy's work. He 
is so busy endowing his people with a sense of property that he 
occasionally omits to endow them with a sense of humanity. If 
one compares the Forsyte novels, say, In Chancery, with Mrs. 
Edith Wharton's latest book, The Age of Innocence, one discovers 
that in each case, the theme is concerned with the institution of 
the family, with the tribal instinct which makes the majority of 
minds seek identity rather than dissimilarity. But in Mrs. 
Wharton's book, this tribal instinct is humanly expressed, 
whereas in Mr. Galsworthy's it is not. I recognize Mrs. Whar- 
ton's people as human beings, but I am sceptical about Mr. Gals- 
worthy's people. Old Mrs. Mingott, in The Age of Innocence, has 
affinity with old Jolyon Forsyte in The Man of Property and The 
Indian Summer of a Forsyte. (He is the most human figure in the 
Saga.) But the rest of the cast in the Forsyte Saga has less 
relevance to humanity than the rest of the cast in The Age of 
Innocence, and the reason is, I think, that Mr. Galsworthy has 
allowed his theory to get the better of his people, whereas Mrs. 
Wharton, whatever her theory may be, has kept her eye very 
steadfastly on human beings. The Countess Olenska in The Age 
of Innocence has verisimilitude which is absent from the figure 
of Irene Forsyte in The Man of Property or Clare Dedmond in 
The Fugitive. We can comprehend Ellen Olenska, but Irene 
Forsyte utterly eludes us. 

IV 

I like The Country House and Five Tales better, I think, than 
anything else that Mr. Galsworthy has written. The human 
sense is more truly felt in these books than in any others that he 
has done. There are few figures in modern fiction so tender and 
beautiful as Mrs. Pendyce in The Country House and few figures so 
immensely impressive and indomitable as the old man in the 
story called " The Stoic " which is the first of the Five Tales. Mr. 
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Galsworthy has a love of beauty which permeates everything 
that he writes and reconciles his more critical readers to his dubi- 
ous characterization. I suppose the truth about his work is that 
he has not sufficiently disciplined his feelings and, for this reason, 
allows his sympathies with his suffering people to swamp his 
judgments. He is, in every act and thought, a chivalrous man, 
and his instinct is, not to examine the facts of a case, but to rush 
instantly and hotly to the defence of the seemingly defenceless. 
An artist is never indifferent to the wrongs of men, but his artistry 
prevents him from making mistakes about the persons who are 
suffering the wrongs. One's fear is that Mr. Galsworthy is in- 
clined to allow his philanthropy to take the place of his artistry. 
Even in that fine book, The Country House, he sometimes makes a 
formula or a trick out of some fine, instinctive sentiment. In the 
fourth chapter of part II, Mr. Pendyce, during a period of stress, 
treads on a spaniel's foot. 

The spaniel yelped. "D n the dog! Oh, poor fellow, John!" said Mr. 

Pendyce. 

Now, in those words, one has exemplified the acute penetration 
into people's minds and emotions which is discoverable in Mr. 
Galsworthy; but he is not content to leave the incident in its sim- 
plicity and nature. Before we have reached the end of the chap- 
ter, that instinctive utterance by Mr. Pendyce has become a 
rather threadbare literary trick by Mr. Galsworthy. Mr. Pen- 
dyce treads on the dog again two pages later, and Mr. Pendyce re- 
peats himself exactly : ' ' D n the dog ! Oh, poor fellow, John ! ' ' 

And five pages later, he treads on the spaniel a third time, and a 

third time he says, "D n the dog! Oh, poor fellow, John!" 

It is obvious, surely, that on the first occasion, Mr. Galsworthy 
made Mr. Pendyce speak from his heart, but on the second and 
third occasions he made him speak like a ventriloquist's doll. 
One can find many similarly inapt things even in this book, where 
Mr. Galsworthy keeps very close to humanity. Mr. Pendyce 
ejaculates, on hearing that his son has gone after illicit love, 
"What on earth made me send George to Eton?" when he him- 
self had been educated at another school. One knows what Mr. 
Galsworthy is here trying to do, to express the love of tradition 
and custom which governs the life of such a man as Mr. Pendyce, 
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but he does not achieve the effect by such speeches. The reader 
feels certain that whatever else Mr. Pendyce may have said on 
that occasion, he did not say, "What on earth made me send 
George to Eton?" Too many of his people make impotent ges- 
tures, and it is remarkable that these impotent people are nearly 
always his most idealistic characters. Such an one is Gregory 
Vigil in The Country House who constantly clutches his forehead 
and tilts his face towards the sky and generally strikes attitudes 
of despair until one begins to feel that he is the weakest of weak- 
lings. And it is extraordinary to observe what havoc Mr. Gals- 
worthy, ordinarily a very fastidious writer, sometimes makes of 
the English language. In The Man of Property he gives a de- 
tailed description of Mrs. Septimus Small in the course of which 
he states that "an innumerable pout clung all over" her face, and 
on the page immediately succeeding the one on which that queer 
description occurs, he states that Mrs. Small "owned three ca- 
naries, the cat Tommy, and half a parrot — in common with her 
sister Hester. . . ." We may, perhaps, pass "an innumer- 
able pout" as an impressionistic phrase, but it is quite clear that 
carelessness caused Mr. Galsworthy to say that Mrs. Septimus 
Small owned "half a parrot — in common with her sister Hester" 
when what he wished to say was that Hester and she were joint 
owners of a parrot! 



It is his sincerity and his chivalry and his pity and his sense of 
beauty, a little too conscious, perhaps, which, much more than 
his powers of thought, make us read his novels and witness the 
performance of his plays. These qualities tend to become obses- 
sions in him with the result that his sense of proportion and his 
verity are disorganized and he is led into sentimentalities, some 
of which, on first sight, have an impressive appearance which is 
not maintained after closer scrutiny. In one of his plays, A Bit 
o' Love, he makes the chief character, a young clergyman, end 
the play with this prayer: 

God, of the moon and the sun; of joy and beauty, of loneliness and sorrow — 
Give me strength to go on, till I love every living thing. 
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That is a prayer which sounds impressive until it is critically- 
considered. It is not possible for a man to love every living 
thing. There are certain things which he hates with his mind 
and certain things which he hates with his instincts, and it is 
either very difficult or impossible for him to control those hatreds. 
The best he can hope for is that he can restrain his hatred from 
active demonstrations. There are hatreds which he ought to 
possess, hatreds which Mr. Galsworthy himself possesses in a 
high degree: hatred of cruel men, hatred of oppressive men, 
hatred of men who promote discord out of sheer devilish delight; 
but these hatreds are feeble in comparison with the instinctive 
hatreds most of us have without understanding why we have 
them. To pray for strength to go on until one loves every living 
thing is, therefore, to pray for the moon, and exalted desires 
which are insusceptible of realization become banalities. There 
are times, in his anger at coarseness and cruel insult and lack of 
pity, when Mr. Galsworthy attributes a degree of ruffianliness to 
people which is lacking in verity. In his novel, Saint's Progress, 
he causes "two big loutish boys" to jeer at the old clergyman, 
Pierson, whose daughter has had a war-baby without being mar- 
ried. The two "loutish boys" shout after him, "Wot price the 
little barstard?" Now, I simply do not believe that such a thing 
happened or could have happened in London during the war. 
Cruelty did not manifest itself in just that way, and it is here, I 
think, that one discovers Mr. Galsworthy's chief disability, the 
fact that his powers of observation are not so acute as one might 
reasonably expect them to be. There is an old saying that the 
looker-on sees more of the game than those who take part in it — 
and there is some truth in the old saying; but it is true also that 
the looker-on may be totally ignorant of, or misinformed about, 
the game, whereas those who are engaged in it have a fairly com- 
prehensive notion of what they are doing. Mr. Galsworthy gives 
me the impression of being a looker-on at the game rather than a 
participator in it, and although he is sometimes a very impas- 
sioned spectator, yet he suffers from the disability of all specta- 
tors that they are not clearly instructed in the principles and the 
prejudices of the contest. He is praying for strength to love 
every living thing when he should be praying for the power to dis- 
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tinguish between what is lovable and what is detestable, between 
true things and false things. There are few people who can de 
pict the helplessness of dull men so skilfully and movingly as Mr. 
Galsworthy can. I doubt whether any of his contemporaries 
could so revealingly describe the state of mind of a man, spiritu- 
ally imperceptive and puzzled by his inability to understand, as 
Mr. Galsworthy in his last novel, In Chancery, has described 
Soames Forsyte after he has obtained a divorce from his first wife. 
The dumb animal bewilderment of this man, still in love with 
Irene but utterly confounded by her complete revulsion from 
him, is done with the most extraordinary penetration; and it is 
scenes such as this, together with the force and subtlety of "The 
Stoic" in Five Tales, which cause his readers all the more to 
marvel at his obsessions and their attendant failures. 

St. John Ervine. 



